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P W, - P ios \ ORIENTAL POPPIES 

RIZE IN NING DEN t $ Finer Varieties in Strong, Two-year-old, Field-grown, Dormant Roots for 

™ July and August delivery—Numeral denotes ultimate height—six sold at : 

D E Si G N E D TO F | T YOu R SPE Cl AL ~ LOT dozen rate—shipped prepaid and packing free for cash with order. Early 

ordering recommended. Each Dozen i 
APRICOT QUEEN—32”—True apricot, silky petals .................. $ .35 $3.50 | 
BEAUTY OF LIVERMERE—39”—Very dark velvety red .............. -75 7.50 
BRIGHTNESS—28”—Orange scarlet ............. cece ceccsecccuces -50 5.00 
CAVALIER—A recent introduction, promises to be the best pink ......... 10.00 i 
a e SE a a -50 5.00 
COLONEL BOWLES—26”—Pale apricot with crinkled petals ........... 1.50 : 
DELICATA—30”—Old-rose pink, silky texture ................-0e05- -50 5.00 : 
DUBE OF TECOK—24”—Large orange-red ........-...2sseccsceccrees -75 7.50 
E. A. BOWLES—Delicate pink-apricot .............. ccc cece ce weceees -75 
EDNA PERRY—28”—A bright pink of very good form ................ -75 7.50 
ENFIELD BEAUTY—26”—A beautiful salmon with maroon base ....... 25 2.50 
GOLD OF OPHIR—New, a large golden-yellow .................02005- 10.00 
GOLDSMITH—24”—Medium sized flower, orange-yellow .............. -50 5.00 
GOLIATH—A brilliant scarlet with short stem and immense flowers ..... -75 
GRAND MOGUL—34”—Reddish orange, immense flowers .............-. -75 7.50 | 
HARMONY-—Satiny texture of a deep rosy-lavender color .............. -75 
HENRI CAYEAUX—30”—Old-rose shading into a wine color ........... -50 5.00 i 
HERCULE—42”—A bright red on tall, strong stems .................. -75 7.50 ' 
JEANNIE MAWSON—A very large and beautiful soft salmon ............ .50 ; 
JOYCE—48”—Radiance Rose color and first choice for gardens ......... .35 3.50 
LIGHTNESS—26”—-Soft rose with ruffled petals ...........2.00e2000s -75 7.50 
LORD LAMBOURNE—A light red with laciniated petals ............... -75 
LULA A. NEELEY—A free blooming deep dark red ..............-.45. 3.00 
MAHOGANY—44”—Mahogany and Purple, a very unusual poppy ........- -75 7.50 
MAGNIFICUS—30”—A large deep scarlet ......--..2e ec eeeeeeeeeee -50 
MAHONEY—44”—Reddish mahogany ...........e ee eecceecceeeeeees .50 5.00 
MENELIK—32”—Red, medium height, late bloomer ...............+..+ 35 3.50 
MRS. J. HAWKINS—28”—A free flowering variety of clear pink ........ .50 5.00 
MRS. PERRY—29”—A very pretty salmon-pink ............-.-+ese08 .50 5.00 
NANCY—28”—Deep crimson with glossy black blotches at base ......... 50 5.00 
NEGRILLON—30”—A vivid carmine, thrives in partial shade .......... -75 7.50 
OLYMPIA—32”—Very early, golden salmon, semi-double .............. 35 3.50 
PERFECTION—32”—A deep pink with large I 55 on signees a -75 7.50 
PINK BEAUTY—32”—A large clear pink with black base ............- 35 3.50 
PRINCESS ENA—34”—A salmon-pink with tulip-shaped flowers ........ .50 5.00 f 
PROSERPINE—36”—A very fine beautiful red with strong stems ....... .75 7.50 A 
RED FLAME—A tall growing clear red with a medium sized flower ...... 5.00 fi 
ROYAL SCARLET—31”—aA very bright scarlet with immense flowers .... .35 3.50 
SALMON KING—An improved form of Salmon Queen ...........+--+:: -50 
SALMON QUEEN—28”—A true salmon color ..........-+--eeeetteees 35 3.50 
TOREADOR—Of mammoth size, dark crimson with large black blotch .... 5.00 
WATTEAU—22”—Dainty, new and rare, flesh-coral with no black ...... 2.50 
WELCOME—40”—Reddish crimson .........-.- ce eceee ee eereeeees ... 1,00 10.00 
WUNDERKIND—Soft cerise with crinkled petals, a German introduction — _— 





| WURTEMBERGIA—40”—A tall scarlet color 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


EGARDLESS of how humble a home may 
be there is only one best landscape plan 
that will exactly fit your plot. Such a plan, 

however, calls for the co-ordination of many 
things — the architectural style of the house, 
topography of the land, orientation, adapta- 
tion of planting materials and a number of 
other elen:ents. 


SIEBENTHALER AVENUE AND CATALPA DRIVE 
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IRIS 


BARGAINS 


25c Each 


Alcazar .. Mauve-Purple 
Ambassadeur Very Dark 
Argynnis Yellow-Brown 


Those of us who have been amateur gardeners 
for a few years realize that a great deal of spe- 
cialized knowledge is necessary in order to de- 
velop the information about these subjects into 
an interesting garden design. In fact the more 
most of us strive the more we realize what ama- 
teurish and unsatisfactory results our efforts —— 
usually produce. peor 


Believing that most people really want good 
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Information we 





gardens we have secured the co-operation of a 
number of professional landscape architects Bravura .... Rosy-Lilac 
who are willing to produce high-grade prize- need from you a, Hees Viclet 
winning garden designs as illustrated above, at Corrida .... Blue-Violet 
the following range of prices: pom na a —- a Coronado vs Lav.-Purple 
All areas up to 10 i" ae erty similar to small line inset im- Citronella ...... ellow 
On areas tr ; mabe ~ 000 ; ft. ae mediately above, indicating exis- Colias ... Straw Yellow 
, om 1, ’ sq. ft. 15. tence of slopes and their extent. Fismes Cream-Lavender 
On areas from 18,000 to 22,000 sq. ft. 22.50 Photos of front, rear and both George Tribolet Reddish 
On areas from % acre or more ..... 35.00 sides of house as well as photos pany Es oes S — 
Special quotations for larger areas, schools, from various rooms and a'so of Magnifica -.. Red-Violet 
garden clubs, community improvements, pg ——  soralgped Majestic ....... Mauve 
churches, ete. want hidden. Locate house on Morning Splendor Ruby 
: . : ? ’ plot, showing walks, drives, trees, Seemere - . Red-Purple 
Some members of the profession still maintain shrubs, etc. Locate windows on EF AV oO R I T E % Sir Galahad .... Mauve 
that we should not offer this work at these first floor. State color of house, Tenebrae . Black-Purple 
prices. Those who are working with us realize trim, blinds, etc. State special fea- Dinie @Or ... 6.6 $2.50 Fascination ...... $2.50 Yellow Moon ... Yellow 
that half a loaf is better than none for their ‘Tes wanted such as— Drying Desert Gold ...... Sk . eee 1.00 §8.deMme.Gaudichau Pur. 
roe . yard, play yard, rock garden, W. R. Dykes ..... 15.00 Midgard ........ 50 Mrs. H. FP. Bowles . Br 
’ vegetable garden, water pools, Aliquippa ....... 35 Messaline ....... 1.00 a : sie lee 
We therefore suggest that those who can, take tennis courts or other features. Bonita ee a ee 50 Elizabeth Egelberg 1. 50 enorita ... aste 
advantage of this offer now while prices are at _Indicate North and South. Advise ee. beeen oan a sees > .= All 25 Above for $5 
rock bottom. You may never again be able to — of es clay or gen Sensation ....... 2.00 Venus de Milo .... 5.50 Oriental Poppy Oollec- 
get professional plans at these ridiculously low  {'¥ ho “1 ° = " scale—% or Anne M. Cayeux ..10.00 Wambliska ...... 3.00 tion, including pink, light 
dane r a : neh to foot. ne ° j J . 
prices. You can execute them at your leisure, ay p Pt elie an ane > Page pe te mar Siemens ae } ——-- sees = red, orange and dark 
little ata time. They increase property values. only. Place name and address on SS eee 5.00 Yves Lasailly .... 2.50 red, $1. 
J hey may win garden club prizes for you. You back of each sheet of paper and Sir Michael ...... Be . ED sss csss 7.50 See our catalog for com- 
will benefit by a never ending feeling of satis- photo. Rheingauperle ... .85 Gay Hussar...... -50 plete list of fall-blooming 
faction. Trostringer ...... .85 Beau Sabreur ., 1.25 varieties. 
ss , . P ” ‘ Shipments Prepaid to Every State 
is not necessary to send money with your order. If you wish we will 
complete your plans first and you may pay postman upon delivery. HOWARD E & ARTS WEED 
National Iris Gardens BEAVERTON, OREGON 
HOME GARDEN-DESIGN SERVICE Shi FoR REE TRIS CATALOG 
: LISTING ALL PRIZE-WINNING VARIETIES 
A personal service based on the 182 MADISON AVENUE NE ge oi a ee ons ea bal eed at eee aac Sa ee ck de eee ee 


individual needs of each garden NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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R HILL]|)§ PALMS 222% 20200 
t 
C : 4 S mp’ Y +d mm on — house plants for aaiie 
“able of ? t ts egy ens wit morse? - 2 De 
BROOKVILLE 12 PALM PLANTS, 6 different named varie- 
ies 6 to 18 in. tall ies, 
Glen Head, Nassau Co.,New York setely aa tall as to species $00 
10 TROPICAL HOUSE PLANTS, 
We Have a Fine Lot of e all different. Postpaid for $yoo 
2A llis E ri Barbad Lily) 50c 
HYBRID YEWS Pe ila ete wa | Mincdes ‘Mie Ban er Wid Pin). B0e 
,és ae see ees ee 1 Cri Lily (Spider-like flowers) .. c 
Upright and Spreading arly Summer _! ransplanting 1 Pedilanthus (Devils Backbone)... 25e 
Splendid for Specimens and Garden Work for Early June .............. 188 | Water Hyacinth (for pool) oi 26e 
: S ish M ing b t specialt 
Hedges Late Planting of Evergreens ........... ... 188 Takehes Brazilian Pepper Seed ae a 
Horticultural News-Letter ............ 189, 190 hava a reer ye oped = 
° . v ostpaid,. ith each order oO 
SPECIMEN LILACS Fift Garden Labels—Make Your Choice OB sah Sit 191 or ponte JH pres we will enclose one plant 
In Hundred Kinds y ° ° FREE. With h order of seeds of 50¢ or 
a oa Summer Hours in the Boston Library ........ 194 cous | goles FOE. 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS The Daffodil-Narcissus Tangle ............ 194 ill init sissies, iaaeadlh wis wins, 
ROCK PLANTS Library Accessions in Philadelphia .......... 194 Free folder of Tropical Plants, Odd Rock 
4 : rden Specialties, inn cial list 
T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR Mrs. Kaupp Wins Plan Contest tN ala ae bik a ic 194 of cients aaah oe a offering for 10¢ each, 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER Choosing Irises According toColor ......... 195 Write Dept. 3. 
ini i , SHAFFER GARDENS NURSERY 
Training Standard Wisterias fa yee Pad ewes 196 posi Baeracencay nt 
The Gardener's Mystery Chemical .......... 196 


Thomas J. Grey Co. Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener. . eee ANNUALS 


Practical Plant Combinations .............. 





























Lae The Chinese Forget-me-not ........ bot, oS Cg a = gl ~ -agtaeee 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS Front Cover Illustration ................. 198 Sere Tiere ee SEES WORRIES. 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds Drainage Needed by Lupines .......... +o. And many others. ne 
Improved Styles in Implements I 52 b Sin. & 0 oral sot we .. 200 ryt 
icati MARY A. SCOTT, L.A. 
Catalogue upon Application A Rock Garden of Succulents .............. 201 Central St. Framingham Centre, Mass. 
ne aa — ASS. A Container for Water Lilies .............. 201 
Mises @ ew WO... ee ee 202 
Coming Flower Exhibitions ............... 203 VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 
METAL LA B ELS. i 
~ 12 for $8.50 100 for $25 
ana gp with rg gh ow ge AMY HORE 
pencil. Oash with order. EARLY SUMMER TRANSPLANTING Choice Perennials 
50 for $1.00 — $1.50 per 100 ; : GREEN BROOK 3 
MIDDELEER, INC. NURSERIES LANTING may well be carried into June and July. The SCOTCH PLAINS 
pa pin very early flowering Anemone vernalis can be planted at 
this time in a light soil in full sun; it will grow into a good IPOMOEA RUBRO CAERULEA 
: - sized clump by next Spring. The pasque flower, A. pulsatilla, Heavenly Blue Morning Glory 
Choice Orchids is suggested for the rock garden. Potted vine entwined on small trellis 
HYBRIDS One of the fumitories, Corydalis bulbosa dies down after gt eB nog crepe . 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- flowering in May, at which time it is easily transplanted. The 60 cents each—$6.00 per dozen 
Cattleyas, etc. hepaticas, too, can be moved safely at any time after flowering. ,CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS | 
G. E. BALDWIN CO. Planting of irises in July is taken as a matter of course. OLIVE BELCHES Catalog of Distinctive Plants 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. One precaution must be observed when setting out plants 
in June and July. They must not be allowed to get dry before ‘ ; 
or after transplanting. The gardener must make sure that the The Aiken Nurseries 
BUTTERWORTH'S soil is moist at first and water the plants for a while so that PUTNEY, VERMONT 
Framingham 7 ee eee they may become established. In sections of the country where ae aes 


the Summers are hot and dry for many weeks, Spring or Fall P , : i 
etn" oa planting is preferable. Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy 


Phone 3533 























HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
ciadicel tiie TWO OF THE FINEST NEW IRISES | (oie is Nesey 


Falls rich velvety bronze-red, faintly tinged brown with a strong suffu- . 
— fe ape caw 5 le sagen sion of yellow underlying the dominant red coloring. Almost self-colored Finest Nursery Stock 
7 ady. e na Vv - NO with the standards of a slightly lighter tone. The yellow suffusion of course Hardy New England Grown— 
ing finer for sprays. makes the bronze and the bronze shows clearly whatever the light, whether Jy g 
morning, noon or afternoon. Falls semi-flaring. Height 32 ins. Blooms Best by Test 
Write for Prices fairly large, with cans saatands, ~~ “pees tape. yo 
Al; growth good; flowering period rather late. Under observation for five 
LAGER & HURRELL years. Plant in a sunny location and its beauty will be fully apparent. 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. Probably one of the richest Irises in the world; we have seen nothing mM A R t FS _ 
in the East as rich. The list of fine varieties in commerce to which Bronze 
Glory is superior in coloring is too long to give here. 
Priced very low for a new and superior introduction: — $10.00 per . ld 
strong rhizome (and we mean strong). uinea o 
Note: Bronze Glory has variegata blood in it derived from one parent and its adapt- 
ability to southern California and to the extreme South is yet to be determined. 


e ARABIAN PRINCE (1932) Greatly prized for its graceful loose 


Inc. Both S. and F. are bright garnet-red (bright red-purple), self-colored; | heads of fine golden yellow. Splendid 
rich velvety falls; height 18-22 ins. with blooms of perfect shape and 
amply large for the height. Substance fine. The coloring is superb, and is for cutting. 3 ft. 
finer in its class than any other variety that we have seen. It is very much 

















Mew York, N. Y. 


Main Store: more attractive than King Tut, Peau Rouge, Labor, etc., etc. H. M. by th 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) A. I. 8., Washington, 1931. $5.00 per strong rhizome.” ee Liberal Pkt. 35¢ 
Beenches: Rhizomes sent parcel post, prepaid and insured. Deliveries begin on or 
$00 Park Avenue about June 20th. Complete Seed Catalog Free 
Rits-Oarlton Hotel 
voneotane ene THE SIMPSON IRIS GARDENS PERRY SEED COMPANY 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 112 Glebe Road Cherrydale, Va. 





























(Next door to Washington, D. C.) 12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 








Grow ‘Better ‘Roses 
Control Mildew and Black Spot 


ROSES respoad amazingly to the cleans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 
Spray. Mildew and Black Spot dis- 
appear. Foliage becomes bright and lux- 
uriant. Blooms of rare new perfection 
appear. 

Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse 
it. Only by spraying can you reach the 
underside of leaves where insects and 
diseases lurk. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer’s or send check. 

Complete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Sprays: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INSECTROGEN, kills 
leaf-eating insects. 

Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control.”’ 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














If you wish to be the pleased pos- 
sessor of two of the richest Irises 
ever seen, read our advertisement 
on another page of this issue of 
“Horticulture.” 


THE SIMPSON IRIS GARDENS 


DELPHINIUMS 


Splendid seedling plants from 3” pots in all 
shades of dark blue, light blue and mauve, 
guaranteed to bloom this season. 


Price—$3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per 100 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 





BOX H 





Why let blight kill Delphinium 
plants? Every garden can grow 


HEALTHY DELPHINIUM 


They grow more beautiful and cost much 
less by following our pamphlet on “How 
to Grow Delphinium.”’ We will include one 
FREE with every $2 order. 


Blooming size plants Each Dozen 
Wrexham Hollyhock Strain a >) ae 
Blackmore & Langdon Strain . ven 1.50 
Belladonna, light blue a -10 1.00 
Bellamosum, dark blue ie -10 1.00 
Elatum, Hybridum Indigo .... .10 1.00 
Chinese Blue .08 ao 
Chinese White -08 of 


POTTED PERENNIALS 


May be planted all summer. Plant the bor- 
der or rockery with these vigorous plants. 
A Few Samples From Our List of Bargains 
lyssum Saxatile Compactum 6c — Columbine 
Long-spurred 7c —~ Chrysanthemum Japanese 
Mountain 10c Iris Germanica in variety 5c — 
Liatris, Kansas Gay Feather 8c—Chelone Barbata 
Coccinea 6c—Dianthus Deltoides 6c—Pyrethrum 
Roseum, all colors 6c—Saponaria Ocymoides 6c 
Veronica Amethystina 6c. 


Send for Complete List 
THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
LYONS - . KANSAS 


Perennial Growers — - Del lphinium Specialists 
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: Garden Work for Early June 
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HITE peony blooms near the rose garden, light colored faded 

rose blooms on the plants and even the golden leaved shrubs 
will attract rose bugs or rose chafers. Spray with arsenate of lead to 
get rid of the insects. Amateurs report that powdered arsenate of 
lead sprinkled under each rose bush or one tablespoonful of copperas 
to a plant will also control the rose bugs to some extent. 

The blossoms of everbearing strawberry plants that were set out 
this Spring should be kept picked off until the first of August. 

Keep the everblooming, perpetual and rambler rose bushes dusted 
with sulphur or sprayed with a proprietary solution to protect the 
leaves against mildew and black spot diseases. Gather and burn 
diseased leaves as soon as they fall. 

Boxwood plants need an abundance of water during June and 
July. If possible, the foliage should be sprayed with water every day 
but this should never be done in hot sunshine. 

Plant dahlia tubers four or five inches deep on their sides. Firm 
the soil well around the roots. Sprinkle commercial fertilizer along- 
side the rows after the planting has been completed and rake it in. 
Use a fertilizer that is low in nitrate contents. 

Make a sowing of Iceland and Alpine poppies in a well drained 
part of the garden or rock garden to get good flowering plants for 
Fall. 

White pine trees that are being grown as a windbreak, screen or 
in a garden planting should have their new growths tipped back part 
way now to make the plants bushier. Wear old gloves. 

When cutting peony blooms, always leave two or more leaves on 
the stalks from which the blooms are cut. It is wise, also, not to cut 
all the flowers from any one plant. 

Set out water lilies and aquatic plants in the garden pools now. 
The fish may also go out. 

It is time to clip the hedges if this work has not already been 
done. There are mechanical and electrical clippers available now 
which speed’ the work remarkably. 

If tulips have shown disease this year, make sure to gather and 
burn all the tops and dead flowers to prevent the spread of a com- 
mon tulip trouble, ‘‘fire disease.”’ 

Darwin tulips should always be lifted and stored for the Summer 
in the Middle West. 

Go through the iris plantings now, separating the fans of foliage 
to see if the borers have started to work in the leaves. Look for 
watery places between the leaves and squeeze them with the fingers, 
thus killing the young borers. 

Plant rubrum lilies in the garden for late Summer bloom. Tuber- 
ous rooted begonia plants, too, should be set out but they require 
a shady place, where they will thrive and flower until frost. 

Palms from the house should be kept outdoors in a shady place 
during the Summer. House plants, too, can be set outside, where 
they will regain their health and be more vigorous for next Winter. 

Sow seeds of the blue-flowered perennial anchusa in a seed bed in 
the open ground or in a coldframe. 


LATE PLANTING OF EVERGREENS 


VERGREENS, unlike most other shrubs and trees, can be 
planted until late in the Spring. This includes rhododen- 
drons and mountain laurel. The one important thing to re- 
member is that all evergreens must be moved with a ball of 
earth around the roots. Good nurserymen keep this ball intact 
with burlap. If the roots of rhododendrons are allowed to dry 
out the plants are sure to die quickly. If the burlap is thin it 
may be left in the bottom of the hole, the strings being cut 
out and the sides pushed back. An abundance of water must 
be given when evergreens are being set out. 











H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 
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BEAUTY 


such as this 


needs constant, efficient care, only don’t 
‘“‘economize’’ in your protective measures. 
This year, as never before, true economy 
points to 


Wihous 


“OK” PLANT SPRAY 


as the safe, sure, effective insecticide. Simple 
to use, clean, constant in strength and com- 
position, it has been protecting the beauty 
of America’s gardens and estates for over a 
quarter century. 

Another garden necessity — 


WILSON’S “FUNG-O” 


prevents fungus ravages. 
Write for folders 





Dept. E-6 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





A PLEA FOR THE 
WATER LILY 


The fact that this universally admired 
flower is missing in so many gardens 
shows clearly that few flower lovers 
realize the minimum of expense and 
work necessary to enjoy the fascina- 
tion and pride of a lily pool. 


When you consider that excellent and 
artistic results may be obtained by 
simply sinking half barrels or tubs in 
the ground, you will realize the expense 
and effort are no greater than when 
making additions to your shrubbery 
or perennial border, and it will make 
a new point of interest in your garden. 


For generations Dreer’s has been the 
acknowledged authority and _head- 
quarters in America for water lilies. 


Dreer’s 1933 Garden Book, with its 
expert cultural instructions, lists and 
describes the worth while flower seeds, 
roses, hardy perennials, water lilies, 
etc. This book of 212 pages will be 
sent free on request. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1, 1306 Spring Garden St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREERS 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Coming American Rose Society Meeting 


HE American Rose Society will hold its annual meeting 

and banquet in Boston, Mass., on June 28 and 29 upon 
invitation of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. On 
the same dates there will be staged in Horticultural Hall a 
special rose exhibition which will include several rose gardens. 
This is an unusual feature in a June show. 

The Boston Park Department under Commissioner Wil- 
liam P. Long is co-operating in opening Boston’s municipal 
rose gardens, one in the Fenway and one in Franklin Park. 
Rose pilgrimages have been planned to include the gardens 
of Mrs. Harriett R. Foote of Marblehead, Mrs. Louis A. 
Frothingham of North Easton, and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. 
Webster of Quissett near Falmouth on Cape Cod. 

There will be a number of unusual features at the Rose Show 
and a banquet which will make the program attractive to 
members of the American Rose Society and their guests, who 
are planning to come from many states. Horticulture will 
print the complete program in the June 15 issue. Persons in- 
tending to be at the meeting should notify the secretary, Mr. 
G. A. Stevens, Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Garden Clubs Sponsor Botany Course 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State will con- 
duct an elementary botanical institute on June 26 to 29 at 
Yonkers, N. Y. Any person may attend, although the pro- 
gram is being sponsored by the National Council and is made 
possible by the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
which is offering the use of its entire equipment for 
the conference. 

There has been a growing interest in the funda- 
mentals of botany, and this course, which includes 
laboratory talks, demonstrations, and field trips 
daily from 10 to 4, is being offered so that garden 
club members who attend may interpret for their 
own local clubs a simple course in botany. It will 
not be technical. Dr. Edith A. Roberts, professor 
of botany at Vassar College, will direct the course. 

Mrs. William Crocker has just released a circular 
giving complete information about the course. 
Registrations at five dollars each should be for- 
warded to her at the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research, 1086 North Broadway, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Garden Club of Kentucky’s Officers 


The Garden Club of Kentucky held its annual 
meeting at the Louisville Country Club, Louisville, 
Ky., with the Glenview Garden Club and the 
Audubon Park Garden Club acting as hostesses, 
on April 28, 1933. Preceding this meeting a school 


of judging was held in Louisville, sponsored by the Garden 
Club of Kentucky, and 47 persons were enrolled. The in- 
structors were Mr. Charles Hudson, Lombard, IIl., and Mr. 
James E. Moore of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

The new officers are: 


President, Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis, Paris, Ky. 

First vice-president, Mrs. James Means Robb, Nicholasville, Ky. 
Second vice-president, Mrs. Edward Clark, Lexington, Ky. 
. Third vice-president, Mrs. Pratt Dale, Glenview, Ky. 

Fourth vice-president, Mrs. Theodore F. Roemele, Louisville, Ky. 
Recording secretary, Mrs. Augustus Thomas, Frankfort, Ky. 
Corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. D. Calhoun. Millersburg, Ky. 
Treasurer, Mrs. David Honaker, Lexington, Ky. 

Auditor, Mrs. Thomas F. Cleaver, Lebanon, Ky. 


An Unusual Flower Show in New Orleans 


The New Orleans (La.) Garden Society held its annual 
Spring flower show on Saturday and Sunday, April 22 and 
23 at the Shriners Auditorium, 1137 St. Charles Avenue. 
This year’s exhibition far surpassed any ever held before and 
was especially notable for its wonderful exhibition of rare 
and tropical plants, one entire section being devoted to them, 
also for the beauty of the roses, some very new and beautiful 
ones being seen in New Orleans for the first time. The dinner, 
lunch and tea table arrangements were particularly attractive. 


The Indiana Federation of Garden Clubs 


The Indiana Federation of Garden Clubs has elected the 
following officers: President, Mrs. Perry O'Neal, Indianapolis; 





Garden Type of Exhibits at the Spring Show in New Orleans 
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Flowering Crabapple on the Estate of John S. Ames, Esq., in North Easton, Mass., Which Will Be Opened to the 
Public for the Benefit of the Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for Women 


first vice-president, Miss Jane Tudor, Zionsville; second vice- 
president, Mrs. C. McD. Van Doorn, Flora; third vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Ernest Guyer, New Castle; secretary, Mrs. M. S. 
Goulding, Indianapolis; treasurer, Mrs. C. Hughel, Indian- 
apolis. 

At the recent annual meeting a photograph contest was con- 
ducted with 49 entries showing pictures of gardens through- 
out Indiana. First place was given to Mr. L. B. Sheridan of 
Indianapolis, second to Mr. H. J. Brook of Goodland and 
third to Mrs. C. J. Lynn of Indianapolis. 


Opening of Gardens in North Easton, Mass. 


North Easton, Mass., contains some of the finest gardens in 
eastern Massachusetts and several of them are on estates belong- 
ing to different members of the Ames family. Some of these 
gardens will be opened from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. on June 15 
for the benefit of the Lowthorpe School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture for Women in Groton under the auspices of the board 
of directors and the alumnae of the school. 

Among the gardens to be visited will be that of John S. 
Ames, Esq., whose estate was given the gold medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1931. This estate is 
noted for its beautiful lawns, its fine old trees and its remark- 
able collection of hardy and Kurume azaleas. 

Another garden to be opened will be that of Mrs. Louis 
A. Frothingham, close by, which contains the beautiful rose 
garden which was awarded a silver medal by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society in 1927. This is one of the finest 
rose gardens in the East. Two other gardens will be those of 
Winthrop Ames, Esq. and of William Armory Parker, Esq. 
The former, which is a charming garden on old English lines, 
was awarded a silver medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in 1930. There will be graduates of the Lowthorpe 
School at each of the gardens to meet visitors. 


National Flower Shut-In Day 


The thoughts of everyone will be turned to those who are 
confined to hospitals on June 10, which has been set aside as 
the First Annual National Flower Shut-In Day. Hospital 
authorities everywhere have offered their co-operation in dis- 
tributing flowers to patients. The aid of veteran’s organiza- 
tions is being enlisted as well as that of fraternal organiza- 
tions, welfare organizations and labor groups, many of which 


maintain hospitals and institutions. Everywhere, all shut-ins, 
including crippled children, will be cheered with flowers 
brought to them by thoughtful friends. 


New Hampshire Federation Organized 


At a meeting in Concord, N. H. on May 23 the Garden Club 
Federation of New Hampshire was organized, and the follow- 
ing officers elected: President, Mrs. Harold M. Smith, Ports- 
mouth; first vice-president, Mrs. Walter C. B. Perkins, Roll- 
ingsford; second vice-president, Mrs. Julius Zieget, Peterboro; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Lovenia Martin, New Hampton; 
treasurer, Mrs. Daisy Stickney, Milford. 

The session opened at 11 a.m. when the meeting was called 
to order by Mrs. Harold M. Smith, as chairman. Prof. Hepler 
of the University of New Hampshire acted as secretary. 

Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., founder of the Massachusetts 
federation, spoke on ‘‘Reasons for Federating.’’ She was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Daniel A. Clarke of Rhode Island, the national 
council regional vice-president for New England, and Mrs. 
Henry H. Buxton of Massachusetts, the corresponding secre- 
tary for the national council. Over 60 garden club members 
were present, representing 13 clubs. 


A Well-Known Iris Garden to Be Opened 


It is announced that the garden of Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, 
166 Fairmount Street, Lowell, Mass., will be open to visitors 
from June 9 to June 15. Mrs. Nesmith has one of the largest 
collections of bearded irises in the East and also has a very 
complete collection of Oriental poppies and early flowering 
varieties of hemerocallis. Later the garden will be opened again 
when her beardless and Japanese irises and her later hemero- 
callis are in bloom. 


Gardens in Topsfield to Be Opened 


Several of the beautiful gardens in Topsfield, Mass., are 
to be opened to the public on the two dates, June 6 and 
June 22, for the benefit of the Topsfield Community Club. 
Among the gardens which the public will be invited to see 
are those of Mrs. Sargent Wellsmans, Miss Katherine Wells- 
mans, Mrs. Howard Brown, Mrs. Richard Wheatland, Miss 
Margaret Cummings and Mrs. George F. Dow. 


















garden label in existence. Of course I have not been wholly 

successful. Of the making of labels, as of the making of 
books, there seems to be no end. Some half hundred of the 
labels collected are illustrated herewith. 

For nearly all purposes, the writing on a garden label 
should be permanent. This is a serious problem that has been 
solved more or less satisfactorily by a number of label manu- 
facturers. In some instances, weather-proof writing materials 
are used, whereas others have resorted to covering the face of 
the label with a waterproof material. No label should be 
flimsy. It must be durable enough to withstand the wear and 
tear in an average garden. In the rock garden, particularly, a 
misstep may mean the end of a label of the fragile type. 

Too many gadgets on a label are confusing, and they inter- 
fere with writing on or reading them. The label should be 
inconspicuous. After all, the garden should not take on the 
appearance of a cemetery filled with headstones. Amateurs are 
naturally searching for the most inexpensive label. Tempo- 
rary markers, particularly those of wood such as Nos. 8 and 9 
are very handy in the garden and reasonably priced. On the 
other hand, a more expensive durable label chosen to mark a 
choice plant in the garden should be selected. 

No doubt, labels that can be marked with lead pencil will 
appeal to many persons. Several have fallen into this class, 


if HAVE made an effort to obtain a sample of every type of 





NOTE—The editors of Horticulture will be glad to direct readers to the manufacturers of any 
labels described in this article. 





FIFTY GARDEN LABELS—MAKE YOUR CHOICE 


including the wooden labels already mentioned, which are 
very useful in the frame, in pots or in marking plants that 
are to be moved about in the garden. According to one au- 
thority, the pencil marking is permanent but when the writing 
becomes illegible, it is an indication that the label itself is 
wearing away. To obviate this difficulty, No. 44 has been 
made of a light green, pyralin-like material with a dull finish 
upon which leadpencil writing will remain permanently for 
years. These labels are small, the one illustrated being only 
five inches long. They are particularly useful in the rock 
garden where they may even be buried under the soil and still 
remain legible. They are flexible and will not break when 
stepped on. The writing erases easily. 

Labels Nos. 38 and 23 are intended more to mark plants 
in pots or in the conservatory, and they are also easily written 
on in pencil. Only the head of No. 50 is shown. The green 
stake, measuring 25 inches, consists of two spread wires which 
prevent the label from turning around in the soil. The writing 
surface is of a celluloid material that takes lead pencil easily. 
Galvanized iron is used in No. 24 both for the card holder 
and the rounded 10-inch stake. A special pencil is recom- 
mended with No. 16 which, when it weathers, becomes en- 
tirely permanent. The paper-thin labels are easily written 
on even with a lead pencil; their gray color and 15-inch 
twisted wire stakes make them inconspicuous. 

Mention has already been made that some manufacturers 
have protected the card or surface that is written on with 



























































Nineteen Samples of Garden Labels 
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a waterproof material. No. 41 is typical of this group. It is 
of pure zinc with a brass frame and cards covered with cellu- 
loid. The one illustrated has cards on both sides of the label. 
Cellophane has been used to cover the card of No. 18, a 
feature of this one being the inclined head. The stake is 15 
inches long. No. 51 differs from the preceding in having a 
removable card holder that is covered with prepared celluloid, 
and the stake is a hollow tube. Mica covers the card of No. 
7, whereas an orange material is used over the card of No. 
13, the stake being pea green and having a flat flange at the 
bottom to keep the label from turning in the soil. Waterproof 
material is also used over the card of No. 21. The top of 
No. 37 is so closely sealed that the transparent covering is 
nearly air tight when the card has been pushed all the way in. 
It is not easy to remove the card, however. The top and stake 
are of a light weight, black, bakelite material. 

From England comes an odd little label, No. 45, with a 
glass slide over the white metal writing surface. Curious glass 
tubes in which may be inserted slips of paper with the plant 
name and other data slip down over the metal stakes of Nos. 
31 and 27. The small one is for rock gardens, whereas the 
large one in which the tube is held tight with a rubber plug 
is the border size. An original design is illustrated in No. 17, 
the top being a glass cylinder with rubber caps on either end 
held tight in a metal spring head. Ample room is provided 
in the glass tube for cards upon which data may be written. 

The cards of No. 1 are not only covered with celluloid but 
the top, which is shown open in the illustration, folds together 
enclosing both faces. The top of No. 10 has been pulled up 
slightly to show the card underneath. Unlike any other kind, 
No. 11 is a wooden painted label, with a galvanized iron top 
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attached, which slides into a metal frame. The writing sur- 
face, therefore, is only visible when the label is raised. Just 
how attractive these labels will be to children is a question. 

Embossed labels are sometimes used in the garden, espe- 
cially in marking roses and other plants set out in beds. This 
requires a mechanical device which ordinarily is not available 
to amateurs, but the stamping machine used to make No. 32 
and No. 47 is popular with some nurseries, and they will 
make labels upon order. In spite of the fact that one must of 
course send a list of plant names to have them written, labels 
like No. 6 which has a brass name plate and a much longer 
stake than illustrated are absolutely indestructible. A label 
such as No. 52, which is black, is not conspicuous and very 
finished in appearance. 

From Switzerland comes No. 39, a neat label with a 12- 
inch stake, the stamped letters being filled with black enamel. 
Heavy lead strips are stamped on a special machine in England 
to make labels Nos. 42 and 43. In fact, plain lead strips may 
be obtained which may be written on with a strong steel 
stylus. These labels are recommended for the rock garden, 
in flower pots and in fact they may be twisted around the 
branches of small trees or shrubs. 

A few amateurs have devised their own labels as for in- 
stance, No. 30, which consists only of a stoppered pill bottle 
with a piece of copper wire twisted around the neck, and a 
slip of paper inserted upon which is printed the plant name. 
The durability of No. 33 is easy to understand. The label was 
set out in 1916 and has been in service ever since. To make 
such a label, cut sheet zinc into the desired form and put it 
outdoors to oxidize for three months. This process can be 
hastened, however. by dipping the metal in a ten per cent 
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Garden Labels in Wide Variety 
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Labels for Both Large and Small Gardens 


nitric acid bath for about ten minutes. Then place the labels 
on the ground in the open for a few days to further oxidize 
them. Before marking the labels, rub a little thick paint on 
them and write the plant names while the paint is still fresh. 
Even though the paint eventually wears off, the writing will 
remain legible for over 16 years. Heavy galvanized iron rods 
with loops at the top are used for stakes. Attach the labels to 
the rods with heavy copper wire. 

Number 49 is also home made consisting of zinc, cut to 
fit around a triangular piece of wood. The flange at the bot- 
tom may be driven straight into the ground or slipped into 
a crevice in the rock garden, thus holding it firmly in place 
Winter and Summer. The writing surface must be polished 
smooth and a saturated solution of platinum chloride used 
for marking. However, this is expensive, and some persons 
prefer to make an ink after the following directions: 


Half fill a wide-mouthed glass jar with copper clippings and cover them 
with muriatic acid. Allow these to stand two months, during which time the 
acid turns a blackish green but finally becomes clear again. During the process, 
keep the mouth of the jar corked with either a glass stopper or a well waxed 
cork. 


Write with an old fountain pen. This ink will last for 15 
years or more. A novel arrangement is found in Nos. 34 and 
46, the first being a border type of label with a 22-inch stake, 
and the second a light label that may be wired to a staple. ‘The 
green celluloid card is written on with a sharp steel stylus, 
leaving white letters which 


Italian Summers. It is an American make that will write on 
nearly any smooth surface, including metal. Whereas No. 40 
comes provided with a celluloid card, it might also be used to 
hold a seed packet to mark a row or bed in the flower garden. 
No. 5, intended for a similar purpose, has a spring ring. 

Soft metal labels that may be written on with a nail or 
hard lead pencil are such as No. 2 which is of thin copper. 
No. 3 works on the same principle except that it also is sup- 
plied with a celluloid slip upon which temporary records may 
be written. The copper and celluloid are easily interchanged. 
The head of this label has been also adapted to nailing to the 
top of a dahlia stake as in No. 19. The nail is bent to tip the 
face of the label to the correct angle. Special ink has been used 
to mark on the zinc label No. 25, which is nine and one-half 
inches long. 

Other interesting metal labels are the four-inch-high No. 
29 and the pear-shaped No. 20 of galvanized iron. With some 
labels, special marking ink is supplied, as with No. 28 and 
No. 12. A broad writing surface is found in No. 35, the head 
measuring four and one-half inches across and there being a 
34-inch stake. No. 26 is painted green with lettering done by 
hand in white paint. On the other hand, the top of No. 22 
is white with black lettering in ink. Several sizes are available 
in No. 36. The silver colored top is hand lettered in black. 
The card holder of No. 14 is 





are easily read. 

Favorable reports have 
been received on the china 
marking pencil, No. 4, from 
as distant a point as Rome, 
Italy, where the marking 
has endured the hottest 
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hinged. No. 15 is made of 
very heavy steel. Ihe Eng- 
lish-made alpine plant label 
No. 48 is stone-like in tex- 
ture and colored slate gray. 
—Paul F. Frese. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Hours in the Boston Library 


From June 1 to October | the library of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will follow its usual custom of closing 
at one o'clock on Saturdays. During the dahlia show, which 
will come on a week-end, the library will be open on both 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 


THE DAFFODIL-NARCISSUS TANGLE 


HAT is a daffodil? And what a narcissus? Yes, and 

what is a jonquil? It is said that an old-time botanist 
went mad trying to answer these questions. Yet the questions 
remain to plague the garden makers of America. There is no 
such problem across the water, however. Over there all the 
tribe are known as daffodils. The Royal Horticultural Society 
has just issued a ‘Classified List of Daffodil Names,”’ in 
which the word narcissus is hardly used. 

Parkinson, the great herbalist, seems to have settled the 
whole matter for English garden makers when he wrote as 
follows: 

“Many idle and ignorant gardeners . . . doe call some of 
the Daffodills, Narcissus, when, as all that know any Latine, 
know that Narcissus is the Latine name and Daffodill the 
English of one and the same thing; and therefore alone, 
without any other epithite, cannot properly distinguish 
severall things.” 

It is different in this country, where authors and catalogue 
makers decline to accept Parkinson’s dictum. True, John C. 
Wister in his excellent book, “Bulbs for American Gardens,”’ 
takes the easiest way by adopting the English classification, 
but he stands almost alone. Most of the other authorities 
follow Bailey, who confines the term daffodil to Pseudo- 
narcissus and a few other lesser kinds. This includes the large 
trumpet class with such kinds as Golden Spur, Princeps, 
Henry Irving, King Alfred, Victoria, Emperor, Empress, 
Madame de Graaff and Grandee. The medium crown and 
small crown classes, as well as poeticus and jonquilla are 
considered as various forms of narcissus. This classification 
has been adopted by “Standardized Plant Names,’”’ which 
gives it a stamp of authority. 

All this is, naturally, rather confusing, and very few garden 
makers feel that they can state accurately just what classifica- 
tion should be given a particular variety. There seems to be a 
general tendency to accept all of the large trumpet forms of 
narcissi as carrying the name of daffodils. If this definition 
might be broadened to include all the trumpet forms, which 
have somewhat wide sword-like leaves, with the name jon- 
quil applied to the small crown varieties with narrow grass- 
like leaves and N. poeticus continued with the name of Poet’s 
narcissus, the situation would be pretty well in hand. It is 
possible that some such classification can be settled upon for 
common usage, thus helping to straighten out the troublesome 
tangle which now exists. 
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LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 
The following books have been added to the library of The 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 

Alpine plants, by A. J. Macself. 1923. 

American rose annual, v. 18. 1933. 

Annotated list of the ferns and flowering plants of New York state, by 
Homer D. House. 1924. 

Arrangement of flowers, by Mrs. Walter R. Hine. 1933. 

Arranging flowers throughout the year, by Cary & Merrell. 

Art forms in nature, by Karl Blossfeldt. 2d ser. 1932. 

Book of garden flowers, by R. M. McCurdy. 1932. 

Book of the delphinium, by J. F. Leeming. 1932. 

Chrysanthemum, by Arthur Herrington. 1929. 

Climbing roses, by G. A. Stevens. 1933. 

Conifers in cultivation, compiled by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
1932. 

Curious gardener, by Jason Hill. 1932. 

Diary of a Scotch gardener, by Thomas Blaikie. 

Everybody’s garden, by Walter Prichard Eaton. 1932. 

Families of flowering plants, by J. Hutchinson. 1926. 

Flora of Middlesex County, Massachusetts, by Dame & Collins. 

Flower and still life painting, introduction by T. W. Earp. 1928. 

Flowers of the wild, by F. C. Pellett. 1931. 

Forest trees of New England, by R. G. Leavitt. 

Garden club handbook, by Fae Huttenlocher. 

Gardening with herbs, by Helen Morganthau Fox. 

Gardens of Japan, by Jiro Harada. 1928. 

Handbook of fertilizers, by A. F. Gustafson. 1932. 

Herball, by John Gerarde. 1633. 

Herbs of healing, by Edward Step. 1926. 

History of fruit growing in Virginia, by S. W. Fletcher. 1932. 

Homes and gardens of England, by Batsford & Fry. 1932. 

How to know color, by Ellen Hillstrom. 1928. 

John Bartram, botanist, by William J. Serrill. 1932. 

Landmarks of Charleston, by T. P. Lesesne. 1932. 

Legends of flowers, by Mrs. Alexander Kennedy. n. d. 

Linnaeus, by B. D. Jackson. 1923. 

Making and understanding the schedule, by John C. Wister. 

Methods of descriptive systematic botany, by A. S. Hitchcock. 

My shrubs, by Eden Phillpotts. 1915. 

Natural gardens of North Carolina, by B. W. Wells. 1932. 

Natural rock gardening, by B. H. B. Symons-Jeune. 1932. 

Nievve herbal, by D. Rembert Dodoens. 1578 

Penn’s woods, by E. E. Wildman. 1933. 

Plant life, by Charles A. Hall. 1925. 

Plants from seed, by A. J. Macself. 1926. 

Points and rules for judging, compiled by the Federated Garden Clubs 
of Maryland. 1932. 

Report of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation, by John C. 
Wister. 1932 

Report of the Primula conference of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Sage of the desert, by Bonker & Thornber. 1931. 

Scoring systems for flowers and gardens, compiled by the Hillsborough 
Garden Club. 1932. 

Simple guide to rock gardening, by J. L. Cotter. new ed. 1932. 

Soils, by C. W. Burkett. 1923. 

Story of a garden, by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 1932. 

Theatrum botanicum, by John Parkinson. 1640. 

Transactions of the Bose Research Institute. v. 1-6. 

Tree book, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 1931. 

Trees worth knowing, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 1926. 

Unconventional garden, by Arthur E. Hort. 1930. 

Useful and ornamental plants of Trinidad and Tobago, by Freeman & 
Williams. 1928. 


1933. 


1932. 


1888. 


1932. 
1931. 
1933. 


1933. 
1925. 


1918-31. 


Wall, water and woodland gardens, by Gertrude Jekyll 8th ed. rev. 
n. d. 

Water lilies and water plants, by A. Niklitschek. 1932. 

Western wild flowers, by C. F. Saunders. 

Wild flowers worth knowing, by Neltje B. Doubleday. 1926. 


Wild garden, by W. Robinson. 1929. 
Yellow day lilies, by B. Y. Morrison. 


MRS. KAUPP WINS PLAN CONTEST 


| gptecccrvae of the Horticultural Society of New York are 
congratulating Mrs. F. W. Kaupp of Tenafly, N. J. on 
the winning of first prize in Class ‘‘B’”’ of the problem plan 
contest sponsored by the National Council of State Garden 
Club Federations. 

This class represented a hillside problem and was most diffi- 
cult of solution. The suggestion given by the committee was 
that entrants should be those having considerable experience in 
making miniature models or who had lived on a hillside and 
were familiar with the difficulties and limitations of the grades. 

Mrs. Kaupp has been an earnest student for the past four or 
five years in the study of landscape design, and also has well 
founded knowledge of plant material. 


1928. 





CHOOSING IRISES ACCORDING TO COLOR 


VERY amateur and professional grower of the iris has 

k his favorite varieties. After 13 years of collecting iris, I 

have more favorites than the average flower lover. But 

there are certain kinds which are particularly outstanding in 
each color. 

All varieties in my estimation may be easily classified into 
one of four groups—very good, good, fair, and poor. Of 
course, no true flower lover would willingly add poor or even 
fair varieties to his garden picture, when numerous good and 
very good sorts are to be had. Suppose I were asked to select 
25 outstanding irises. 

After surveying the great number of yellow varieties which 
I might purchase, I would first select Pluie d’Or. This variety 
is the finest pure golden yellow self and in 1928 received the 
highest iris award, the Dykes memorial medal. Not only are 
the numerous blossoms large and fine, but they are pleasingly 
spaced on the stalk. Another desirable characteristic is that the 
plants increase very quickly, and within a short time there 
will be a large bed of this yellow flowering type. 

Desert Gold would be my second choice in this color. It is 
not as tall and the color is much lighter than that of Pluie 
d’Or. It was the judges’ second choice last season for the 
Dykes medal. Coronation is my third choice in this color. It 
is somewhat similar to Pluie d'Or, but does not grow as tall. 
I would not advise planting W. R. Dykes, the gigantic Eng- 
lish yellow, for often it becomes streaked and spotted maroon 
on the crinkled falls and does not seem to grow well in many 
parts of the country. Other excellent yellows are Aliquippa, 
Bonita, Britoness, Helios, Primrose, Rayo de Sol and 
Sonoma. ' 

In the blue toned varieties, I would select Sensation as 
being the finest of a light color, for both standards and falls 
are beautiful corn flower blue. This flower is given a distinc- 
tive touch by the falls which stand out horizontally instead of 
falling downwards. El Capitan, Santa Barbara, and Souvenir 
de Loetitia Michaud are other fine varieties of similar coloring, 
although the latter two are somewhat tender and must be pro- 
tected in the colder sections. 

Blue Banner is one of the finest medium blues. Anne Marie 
Cayeux, Duchess Sarah, Lindbergh, and Grandiosa are close 
competitors. Blue Velvet has received much publicity as being 
the best dark blue, but Buto, Baldwin, and Klamath appear 
to me to be equally as good if not superior. Meldoric is an 
outstanding flower in this color. Sir Michael is the finest 
bi-color in this group, having clear azure blue standards and 
falls and a red-violet illuminated by a brilliant orange beard. 
This tall-growing variety deserves a place in every garden. 
Ten years ago, the blue and purple toned iris predominated in 
every garden, but with the advance made by modern hybrid- 
izers, other colors have become increasingly common. 

Every flower lover wishes to have a few pink irises in his 
planting. Pink Satin has received the most publicity, perhaps 
because of its alluring name, but this variety does very poorly 
in many sections and has been a disappointment to many. I 
would recommend the older Rheingauperle, Trostringer, or 
Fascination as the best pink selfs. Allure, Midgard, and Dolly 
Madison are particularly fine pink blends. Midgard, although 
not a large flower, is outstanding because of the delicacy with 
which the pink is blended with yellow and gold. Among the 
darker lavender pinks is Frieda Mohr and Elizabeth Egelberg, 
both fine large flowers. Messaline is, perhaps, the best of the 
blended type, being a. mixture of red and gold, flushed with 
pink. 

Among the varieties of a reddish shade, I would first select 
Dauntless, a dark red self and prolific bloomer. The superi- 
ority of this variety is attested by the fact that it won the 
coveted Dykes medal in 1929. Indian Chief, Député Nomblot 
and Vert-Galant are all very good. The standards of the 





The Tall Bearded Iris Wambliska 


first named are much lighter than the blood-red falls. Many 
connoisseurs have stated that the second is the world’s finest 
iris, but this statement must be taken with the proverbial 
grain of salt, inasmuch as no group of judges could definitely 
decide upon the superior merits of one variety when there are 
so many fine ones now in existence. I have never seen a variety 
which produces as many stalks to a rhizome as does Vert- 
Galant. Melchoir is another fine flower originated in England 
and has standards of bronzy violet and falls of crimson. 

Many persons do not like white irises in their garden, but 
stalks of the better white types are breath-taking when seen 
for the first time. Purissima is the finest large, tall, pure white 
iris, but unfortunately it is not hardy and cannot be recom- 
mended for any but the warmer climates. The fine new whites 
such as Polar King, Easter Morn, and Venus de Milo are still 
“too high in price for the average gardener. Wambliska, a very 
hardy white with bluish cast, has received much acclaim, but 
does not do well in some sections. A peculiarity of this variety 
is that it grows best in sections where the Winter is the most 
severe. Los Angeles is a fine white, slightly tinged with blue, 
which may be purchased at a reasonably low price. 

Among the most beautiful of flowers are those which are 
frilled and lined with blue or yellow on a white background. 
These are known as plicatas. San Francisco is the acme of 
perfection in this class. Yves Lassailly, a beautiful French 
introduction, falls into this group and is well worth having. 
Perhaps the oddest plicata is Stipples, which is covered with 
blue stipplings and dots on a white background. 

A number of varieties come with standards of one color 
and falls of a contrasting color, making an interesting combi- 
nation. Among the irises with yellow standards and different 
colored falls are Henri Riviere, the standards of which are 
lemon-yellow with lilac-mauve falls; Picador, with standards 
of mustard-yellow and falls of dahlia-carmine; Gay Hussar, 
with chrome-yellow standards and falls of oxblood-red; and 
Beau Sabreur, which has orange-yellow standards and red- 
brown falls. Crown Prince and Largo are two new origina- 
tions falling into this group, which will bear watching in 
the future. Folkwang and René Cayeux are two odd varieties 
with white standards and reddish falls. 

Among the attractive blossoms blending yellow with some 
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other color are King Midas, with standards a golden buff, 
suffused brown, and falls a garnet-brown; Euphony, with 
ruffled copper standards and violet tinged falls: and Rameses, 
with petals of crinkled gold and red, shaded pink. The latter 
was the Dykes medal winner of last season. 

With so many new originations introduced on the commer- 
cial market each season, it is difficult to select from catalogue 
descriptions those which really are outstanding. The best test 
which can be applied to these introductions is the test of time, 
for the more inferior ones are soon discarded by reputable 
dealers. The few varieties which receive wide distribution as 
well as praise by professional and amateur collectors in differ- 
ent sections of the country are the ones most desirable for 
every flower lover's garden. Those varieties which receive 
awards or honorable mentions from the American Iris Society 
are well worth growing. 

Improvement through hybridization has been extremely 
rapid during the last few years and all evidence points to the 





A Tree Wisteria on the Grounds of Mr. Edwin S. Webster in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


certainty that higher levels of perfection will be reached during 
the next few seasons. Through scientific breeding, the flowers 
are being made larger, the number of blossoms to a stalk are 
being increased, the number of stalks to a plant are being 
multiplied; the height is being raised; and the color range 
is being greatly widened. 

Although the great mass of bearded irises come into bloom 
in the late Spring, blooming from four to five weeks, experi- 
mentation has been made in recent years in an attempt to 
produce Fall-blooming kinds. Some success has already been 
achieved in this direction and a number of varieties which 
bloom in Autumn have been placed on the market. These in- 
clude Golden Harvest, Peggy Babbington, Autumn King, 
Autumn Queen, Autumn King Junior, Polar King, Frost 
Queen, Laura Hutcheson, Olive White, September Skies, 
October Opera, Dorcas Hutcheson, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Equinox. 

The irises I have selected so far have been chosen regardless 
of price. Were I to select 25 varieties priced at 25 cents or less, 
I would choose the following: 


Alcazar, mauve and purple; Ambassadeur, smoky black; Argynnis, yellow 
and brown; Arlington, lavender and purple; Bravura, rosy-lilac; Cassandra, 
red-violet; Corrida, blue-violet; Coronado, lavender and purple; Citronella, 
yellow blend; Colias, straw yellow; Fismes, creamy lavender; George J. 
Tribolet, violet and red-purple; Kestrel, a rich lobelia and velvety violet 
blend; Lent A. Williamson, lavender and pansy; Magnifica, a huge reddish- 
violet; Majestic, a blue-mauve flushed with bronze; Morning Splendor, one 
of the finest dark ruby crimson varieties now to be had; Prospero, blue and 
red-purple; Sir Galahad, a pleasing large mauve red; Tenebrae, a very dark 
purple-black; Yellow Moon, soft yellow; Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, a 
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favorite early dark purple; Mrs. H. F. Bowles, brown and red; Senorita, 
pale lavender blue, overlaid with yellow; Odette Olivet, rose-pink. 


Because most flowers and plants do best when moved in the 
Spring or fall, many amateur gardeners plant their irises at 
the wrong time. The most satisfactory period to transplant 
iris rhizomes is during late June, or in July and August, when 
the roots are dormant. If planted before the Summer is over, 
they will commence growing again and become well rooted 
before cold weather sets in. The roots, when dormant, may 
be shipped satisfactorily halfway around the world. 

—Howard Evarts Weed. 


Beaverton, Ore. 


TRAINING STANDARD WISTERIAS 


ARELY does one see today a tree wisteria grown to per- 
fection. The one illustrated is at least 15 years old. It 
is, of course, the result of careful training from the very start. 
In training a wisteria into tree form, neither cuttings nor 
grafting is resorted to. One begins with a strong, 
straight, layered plant and firmly stakes it. It should 
then be topped back to the point where the branches 
are to arise. The branches should be allowed to grow 
and spread, as many as are necessary being selected 
to make a well shaped tree. They are kept free from 
superfluous sprouts during the growing season. The 
top branches are cut back at every third or fourth 
joint in September to make a stout bushy head. 

These standard plants require perpetual care. No 
matter how many years they have been grown in 
this way, they will show a persistent tendency to 
run to vine at the root, on the stem, and among 
the branches, and if one wishes to keep the plant 
in perfect shape, runaway shoots must be cut off 
as they show themselves. 

Whereas an old standard or tree form wisteria 
makes a stout stem that will support the head, in 
many cases it is necessary to keep the plants well 
staked. The stem should be fastened to the stake 
with a strong wire drawn through a piece of old 
rubber hose to protect the stem. The Chinese wisteria 
is most often used. The tree wisteria illustrated was 
grown for many years in a tub before being set out. 
Root restriction is very necessary in the younger stages 
to induce flower bud formation instead of growth. 


THE GARDENER’S MYSTERY CHEMICAL 


RON sulphate promises to be the gardener’s mystery chemi- 
cal. In Horticulture (May 15) it is suggested for killing 
dandelions. In my own observation it improves markedly the 
chlorophyl action when inoculated into the sap of peaked 
pin oaks. When sprayed on it is a temporary relief in bringing 
back a good green to leaves that have turned yellow. In one 
case I have seen it recommended for use in the soil of rose beds, 
not only to assist in controlling black-spot but actually to 
mitigate the rose bug pest! Yet we are definitely told that it is 
not a plant fertilizer. 

Before we have showered it about further it may be useful 
to know that Professor H. D. Haskins, official chemist of the 
Massachusetts State College Agricultural Experiment Station, 
warns me that we know all too little about its effect on soils. 
He fears lest it have a seriously toxic action after a time. Con- 
sequently it may be as well for us laymen to use it cautiously 
until the scientists have made more experiments. 

Professor Haskins has noted definite toxic conditions result- 
ing from the prolonged use of aluminum sulphate on rhodo- 
dendron beds, a practice which we all hoped was safe and sane. 

Pity if experimental cures for garden ills should kill the 
patient in the long run! 

—Fletcher Steele 
Boston, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A sewathioiaied GARDENER , 
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F a list of plants is to be made now for reference next plant- 
ing season, the name of the fragrant viburnum, V. fra- 
grans, should be in bold letters. Not only does it flower 
early—in April—but its pinkish blossoms are richly fragrant. 
Their scent borne on the first warm breezes of Spring is very 
delightful. Healthy foliage all through the season and black 
fruit in the Fall merely enhance the value of this Chinese 
shrub. 

It is always nip and tuck between the last snowstorm of 
the season and the first flowers of the star magnolia, M. stel- 
lata. Often I have seen the waxen white, starry blossoms 
topped with a cap of snow. This means ruination to the 
flowers, but it is worth the gamble, nevertheless, to have at 
least one plant on the grounds if space will permit. Mature 
shrubs are well-rounded and measure fifteen feet high and 
nearly as much across. I cannot understand why nurserymen 
have not propagated the pink variety more generally. It would 
look magnificent in combination with the white one, 

It is hard to explain why hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons will travel great distances to 
catch a glimpse of the cherries in 
flower at Washington, D. C. and 
yet never give a thought to plant- 
ing a tree in their own yards where 
they may be watched daily—even 
hourly—from the first opening of 
the buds to the fall of the last 
petal. In motoring through the 
suburbs of Boston, I have noticed 
that a few flowering cherries are 
being planted as street trees. This 
practice should be more general. I 
was very much impressed a few 
years ago with the double flower- 
ing cherries that are so freely used 
in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
The variety Naden particularly 
bears its flowers in huge clusters. 


ANY persons, I find, are not 
aware of the fact that there is 

an Autumn-flowering cherry, bo- 
tanically, Prunus subhirtella au- 
tumnalts. The lacy, pink flowers 
come early in the season. The Fall 
display will not be as lavish as the 
Spring show, particularly in the 
Northern states. The weeping form 
P. subhirtella pendula, is breath- 
taking with its billows of blossoms. 
One of my greatest pleasures 
as a commuter during mid-May 
is to watch a specimen crabapple 
tree, Malus floribunda, come into 
bloom. First the buds are bright 
rose but as the flowers open, they 
become pink. The tree is smothered 
with clouds of blossoms, made un- 
usually attractive with a back- 
ground of evergreens. A white 
Colonial house draped with a huge 
wisteria vine completes the picture. 
“Can it be that the flowers of 
the Royal Azalea, Azalea schlip- 
penbachi, are always as large and 
orchid-like as they were this year?”’ 
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people ask. Such pink loveliness in a flower four inches across 
is rarely found. An arrangement of a single two-foot spray 
set up in Horticultural Hall, Boston, recently by the Arnold 
Arboretum made me wish that I had not one but many plants. 
Let this azalea be triple-starred in the garden notebook as one 
that must be acquired, I resolved. 


HEN the members of the American Rose Society and 
their friends make their pilgrimage to the garden of 
Mrs. Harriett R. Foote in Marblehead, Mass., on Wednesday, 
June 28, they will find that many changes have been made 
since the garden was visited on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the society in Boston several years ago. It has been 
greatly enlarged and many new varieties have been added. By 
the same token, many of the roses in the garden at that time 
have been discarded as being inferior to later introductions. 
The visitors, however, will find the same rampant growth 
which caused repeated exclamations of amazement when the 
garden was seen before. The accompanying illustration, one 
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The Luxuriant Growth Made by the Roses in the Garden of Mrs. Harriett R. Foote in 
Marblehead Arouses the Astonishment of Visitors 
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If you order before August 1st this famous SCHLING’S SPECIAL MIX- 
TURE of choicest top size bulbs, sure to bloom. Made up especially for us 
from ten of the finest named varieties—not at all the ordinary field-grown 
mixture usually sold. 


100 Narcissi and Daffodils $4.9 


For Naturalizing and Lawn Planting 
Our Old Dominion Collection in choicest mixture of airy and medium 
Trumpets. Short cupped and lovely Poet’s varieties. All first quality bulbs 
grown in Virginia where their culture has flourished since Colonial days. 
These bulbs, being native, are fully acclimatized and none better can be 
grown anywhere. The supply will not equal the demand. Order at once. 


100 bulbs $4.00 500 bulbs $17.50 1000 bulbs $30.00 
Delivered anywhere in the U. S. A. 




























Also these choice bulb varieties at special import prices 


100 Bedding Hyacinths in 4 $Z .00 100 Autumn Blooming Crocus $ 4° 
WE v5 68 bor ee ncs seen ET Sewege du oats 653 


100 Spring Blooming Crocus a 100 Madonna Lilies (mam- $05 00 
—5 varieties .......... ae rer 


Order NOW—pay on delivery in September, or if you send check with order you 
may deduct 5% cash discount. These prices good till August 1st only. 


Our Import Bulb List 
N. B. Bulb prices will be much higher S¢ I li $ 
this Fall if the Price Fixing Bill passes 
MAX SCHLING, SEEDSMEN, INC. Bulbs 
Madison Ave., near 58th St., New York City 

© % a a f- 


the Netherlands parliament. Take no 
chances. Send for our IMPORT BULB 
LIST—full of rare bargains at lowest 
WEEDING 
CULTIVATING 
WATERING 





prevailing prices. 















Prevents ce ey atta ing. 
—an all summer gardener with jis,one ap- 
plication. Literature tells complete stOP® 


But be sure you use on/y GPM Peat M 
real German moss peat. Look for the 
end on the bale. Its your guarantee 
and satisfaction versus a prodiict he 
not function at all. 


* Large 20 bushel bale $4. ead. 
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ye new and better moss 
peat. Finely pulverized 
and needs no break- 
ing up. More readily 
available as humus. 
More easily handled. 
10 bushel bag $3 
Free delivery 


ATKINS & 
DURBROW,, Inc. 


165-K JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cow Manure — rich, concen- 
trated, dehydrated. Yet free of 
germinating weed seeds. Finest 
all-purpose fertilizer for lawns, 
flowers and shrubs. 


WILL NOT BURN 


31% bushel bag $3 delivered 
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of the very few pictures ever made showing Mrs. Foote in 
her garden, gives a conception of the freedom with which roses 
grow under this modest lady’s magic spell. Bush roses which 
seldom reach a height of three feet in most gardens rise above 
one’s head in the garden at Marblehead. Many of the more 
common bush roses like Frau Karl Druschki become so tall 
and grow so vigorously that they have to be staked. 

Doubtless this heavy growth is partly due to Mrs. Foote’s 
method of liberal feeding and partly to her insistence that 
the flowers shall not be picked except with very short stems 
if at all. The advice usually given to prune one’s rose 
bushes by cutting long stems is wholly contrary to the plan 
followed in the garden maintained by Mrs. Foote at her own 
home and in most of those under her supervision. 


PRACTICAL PLANT COMBINATIONS 


FIVE-CENT package of blue flax, Linum perenne, may 

be planted in small pinches with gypsophila, lemon 

lilies, coral bells, feverfew, white irises, or the Japanese iris 

Gold Bound. It is also pretty with most yellow flowers. I 

have some with coreopsis, and anthemis. Poppies may be used 
with equally good effect. 

One of Louise Beebe Wildet’s combinations is oriental 
poppies, garden heliotrope (valerian), Siberian irises, and 
lemon lilies. These make a stunning bouquet together. 

Ferns and lilies are lovely among rhododendrons. 

In some shady section under shrubbery, vinca (myrtle) is 
sweet and pretty. 

Sweet violets planted among foundation evergreens add 
charm. 

When petunias come up from last year’s seed, try the plants 
on the compost heap, under the raspberries, at the ends of 
garden rows of vegetables, under fruit trees—everywhere 
there is a spot for them. They kill weeds and are a joy until 
snow flies. 

—A. C. C. 
Arlington, Mass. 


THE CHINESE FORGET-ME-NOT 


HE dreadful name of Anchusa myosotidiflora has handi- 

capped a plant too beautiful and useful either to be held 
back by the name or by the somewhat absurd prices yet charged 
for it. Those who have learned, as we at Breeze Hill have, 
that propagation is the easiest thing in the world through 
natural seedage, are using this lovely thing for a dual pur- 
pose. It does have forget-me-not flowers and it has them 
before forget-me-nots dare open in the Spring. These, above 
the tender young heart-shaped leaves of the plant, are just a 
little deeper in color than the average myosotis. The plant is 
more agreeable to incidental handling than the familiar forget- 


| me-not. 


After it has done its very beautiful blue best at a time 
when forsythias and narcissi are blooming, the leaves gradu- 
ally enlarge until they form a compact, low, groundcover 
clump, enduring sun but perfectly happy in shade. 

Inquiry has shown that nurserymen have been dividing 
this plant for increase, and that probably is the reason for 
the relatively high price asked for it. If around it weeding 
is delayed, innumerable seedlings will arise, which will bring 
good flowering plants in a twelve-month. Therefore, any 
thoughtful gardener needs only a start with this charming 
double purpose plant that will be admired, wherever it is 
grown. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


DITOR McFARLAND is the rose illustrated on the front 
cover of this issue of Horticulture. The illustration is ap- 
proximately life size. As may be readily judged, the buds have 
excellent form. This rose is a first class pink cutting variety. 
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DRAINAGE NEEDED BY LUPINES 


S one of the few people in the world who have taken the 

trouble to get at the root (figuratively and literally) of 

the lupine controversy through actual empirical experiment, 
I may be able to contribute a thought or two. 

I began trying to grow lupines while in secondary school. 
Ten years later, I was still trying and failing with the same 
regularity. About five years ago, I saw red, and decided that I 
would lick the problem, or let it lick me. (I am firmly con- 
vinced that all good gardeners are both half-mad and pig- 
headed.) I laid out a test garden with six different kinds of 
sun and soil conditions. This was cross-fertilized with every 
reasonable soil amendment and fertilizer. But this testing 
merely proved what I already knew—I couldn't grow 
lupines. Then I caught a clue from reading an old college text, 
which recalled a lecture on clover-sickness. In the February 1 
issue of Horticulture, James E. Mitchell gave away half the 
secret when he advocated bacteria for lupines; but he did not 
tell the next most important step. And without this step, 
success is almost impossible. 

My tests showed that lupines are not definitely lime or 
acid-soil plants, and are almost indifferent within certain 
limits to acid or alkaline soils. My own tests showed a slight 
advantage in a moderately calcareous soil, but very slight. 
The inoculating schizomycete for the Leguminosae (to use a 
ponderous word for the clover-inoculating bacterium) is an 
adaptable little beast. It will tolerate some acid, as is shown 
by the nodules on the roots of alsike clover growing in acid 
soil. The lack of laboratory facilities prevents me from check- 
ing whether alkaline-loving strains will adapt themselves to 
acid conditions, but my guess is that there are definite strains 
for each condition. 

Whatever the case, the bacterium does have certain limits 
to its tolerance. Over-limed soil is just as bad as strongly 
alkaline. Here I suspect the reason is the destruction of humus 
by the lime, more than the actual destruction of the bacterium 
itself, which destroys the ventilation and drainage of the soil. 

And here is the real secret: the bacterium simply cannot do 
its work without air. While it is what is known as condition- 
ally anaerobic (meaning that it is not destroyed in the absence 
of oxygen) it must have air in order to carry on the process 
of nitrification. Being a legume, the lupine has lost almost all 
of its power to extract nitrogen from the soil, and must de- 
pend on the little bugs on its roots to perform this task for it. 
Those who have tried to grow lupines will remember how 
they grew yellow and bleached. This is exactly the same con- 
dition we see when non-leguminous plants are grown in soils 
deficient in nitrogen. 

So if you would grow lupines, see that your soil has perfect 
drainage, which will bring plenty of air to the roots. Light 
sandy loams that are slightly alkaline or neutral will grow 
them to perfection if the bacteria are present. But so will 
richer loams, if opened up with peat moss and sand (be sure 
to use a cup of whiting or limestone to each bushel of the 
peat moss, since it is highly acid). 

Personally, I prefer to use calcium in the form of gypsum, 
since this is almost neutral, and does not destroy humus. The 
English chalks are largely gypsum, and not the lime we know. 
Next in value is ground limestone or calcium carbonate in the 
form of commercial whiting. Above all, avoid quick-lime: all 
your valuable humus will be broken down and carried away 
by the perfect drainage needed for lupines. 

But as pointed out by Mr. Mitchell, without the all-essen- 
tial bacteria, lupines will not grow, no matter what the soil 
condition may be. Use a mixed garden culture of bacteria, or 
get soil from a garden where lupines grow well. 


—R. M. Carleton. 





Chicago, III. 
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After 16 Years’ Experiment, Our Laboratories Announce 


TRI-OGEN — A POSITIVE PLANT PROTECTION 
AGAINST ALL INSECTS AND DISEASES 


TRI-OGEN is of far reaching importance. This new Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Spray Treatment for roses and other plants is now for the first time 
made commercially available. 


It offers the first definite mildew and black spot control combined 
with an insecticide. It kills all insects, including the sucking and leaf- 
eating types. It remains on foliage, repelling subsequent insect attacks. 


Send for reprint from 1933 American Rose Annual, 
with photos, describing the most amazing test of 
rose protection ever made. 


TRI-OGEN is offered in four sizes: 


A. Small Kit (makes 16 quarts) $1.50 | C. Large Kit (makes 32 gallons) $6.00 
B. Medium Kit (makes 64 quarts) 4.00 | D. Estate Kit (makes 128 gallons) 20.00 


Buy from your regular dealer or send check to us. 


TRI-OGEN has been officially adopted for the exclusive protection of the 
Garden of 6000 Roses at the Century of Progress, Chicago World’s Fair. 


Tri-ogen 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
37th and FILBERT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of Terogen—soil disinfectant and fertilizer 











NOVELTIES FOR SPRING 


HUMMING BIRD FEEDERS—Stained glass flowers that clip 
to stake or plant attract ruby-throated emerald jewels of 
flashing flight to your garden. Just fill with sugar and water 
and serve. Five for $1. Just enough for your porch or 
garden—postpaid. 
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BLUEBIRDS—Six Packard Blue- 
bird Houses for $4 postpaid. 
SPECIAL BIRDFOOD OFFER— 
Spring feeding with Packard 
Birdfood brings the best of the 
migrants to your garden. A big 
25-lb. bag for $3 postpaid. 

PINCH-ME PLANT STAKES—The cutest things! A pinch opens clasp which closes auto- 
matically and holds the tall plant upright. Invisible among foliage, everlasting, strong, 
36 inch length, 12 for $2. Postage extra. Mailing weight 4 lbs. 


Write now to 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET CANTON, MASS. 





HEMEROCALLIS — POPPIES —IRISES—PEONIES 


HEMEROCALLIS, rare American and foreign species and hybrids. 
ORIENTAL POPPIES, a list of the best varieties in harmonious colors. 
BEARDLESS IRISES, southern United States species and hybrids; also Japanese 
and Siberian. 
BEARDED IBRISES, newest introductions and better older varieties. 
PEONIES, double, single, and Japanese varieties. 
Most Complete Collections in the Country — Catalogue on Request 


FAIRMOUNT IRIS GARDENS 
MRS. THOMAS NESMITH LOWELL, MASS. 











SPRING IS HERE 


And all of us are working hard to make it a GLADSOME SPRING. 


We are cheerfully doing our part by furnishing HIGH GRADE 
ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK at prices far below those which 
have prevailed for years. Visit us and be convinced. Catalog ready. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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TWO-IN-ONE 
Peat-Poultry Manure 





Motsture-retatning, 
humus - forming 
Peat Moss 

with the finest 
natucal fertilizer, 
poultry manure, 


@ 


C.E. BUELL». 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 
Also importers of horticultural 


Peat Moss from HoLLaNnpD 























*Yard-Boy”’ Incinerator 
and Rubbish Burner 


Made of handsome appearing 
speckled porcelain enameled 
steel—lasts for years. Burns 
paper, grass, leaves, rubbish, 
gaibage — needs no fuel. 
Lights at top—burns down- 
ward — spark proof. Ashes 
used as garden fertilizer. Ideal 
solution of garbage problem 
for homes, estates, resorts, 
cottages—town or country. 
Size 
No. 1, 11/2 bushels $15.50 
No.3,3 bushels 28.85 
No.6,6 bushels 49.50 
Cash with order—F.O.B. factory 


MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE MFG. Co. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA DEPT. G-6 


DON’T LET DISEASE 
SPOIL YOUR GARDEN 


Have beautiful, healthy plants, Flowers, Vege- 
tables, Evergreens, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. Spray with the new 


Ansul Colloidal Sulphur 
Roses, Delphiniums, Asters, Zinnias, Snapdragons, 
Lilies, Sweet Peas, Phlox, Dahlias, Beans, Toma- 
toes, Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, etc. Kills 
Red Spiders and Scale Insects. Frequent spraying 
brings success. 

Home Garden Tube 75c. Makes 20 gals. 3-Ib. 
bottle makes 100 gals., as wanted, $1.50. Larger 
packages lower. At seed stores. Order from factory 
if dealer cannot supply, ‘‘How to Spray”’ sent Free. 
ANSUL CHEMICAL CO., MARINETTE, WIS. 

















Ask your Seedsman for 


IM P. 
SOAP 
nt, 2PRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 

















Gumfinger Rakes remove dead leaves and 
trash from flower beds and lawns. Springy 
rubber teeth won't dig into ground, clog up 
with leaves or injure grass. Guaranteed for 
3 years. 16 inch size $1 postpaid. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


THE SABIN MACHINE Co. 
Dept. B, 6536 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


| Natural Rock Gardening 

‘Natural Rock Gardening,’’ by B. H. B. Symons-Jeune. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 

HERE are clearly two types of rock gardens. In one the 

stones are used to retain the earth for the purpose of grow- 
ing plants without regard to the value of the setting when the 
plants are through flowering. The rocks are used only for the 
sake of the plants. Paving, steps, rocky beds, retaining cliffs, 
and walls come under this heading. 

This type of rock garden, however, is quickly dismissed by 
the author in preference to the natural type. To make such a 
rock garden requires knowledge and love of the country as 
well as an artistic sense. The aim is to reproduce nature in its 
beautiful garb. 

Obviously one must study rocks and their stratification in 
nature with painstaking care if they are to be arranged in the 
new site correctly. Throughout scores of pages, the author 























| discusses in minute detail the formation of rocks, describing 


the strata and their primary joints, the secondary joints, the 
V joint, outcrops and stones. 

The manner in which a small rock garden and a large one 
with a water feature were built fills two of the 23 chapters. 
Considerable space is given to dwarf conifers for the rock 
garden. 

Forty-six illustrations and 47 diagrams aid materially in 
making clear the principles laid down by the author. And yet 
this book is not for the beginner. Professional builders of rock 
gardens and advanced amateurs on the other hand can gain 
much knowledge from it. Just how far the theories on rock 
formation will apply to American conditions as they are pro- 
pounded by this English writer can only be answered by a 
geologist, which title the reviewer cannot claim. 





An Amateur’s Garden Book 


“Cure It With a Garden,’’ by L. H. Robbins. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York. Price $2.75. 


A TRADE depression leads to the rediscovery of the home. 
An international financial panic brings a reappreciation 
of making home a place beautiful. Are country clubs and 
night clubs and Europe-going beyond our reach? We can still 
grasp a garden fork. In such terms as these, Leonard H. Rob- 
bins presents the garden situation for 1 933 in his collection of 
newspaper articles assembled in book form. 

As a commuter to New York City with a home in the 
suburbs, he writes strictly from an amateur’s point of view. 
Humor, garden facts and stories about flowers are presented 
as an average amateur discovers them while pursuing his 
favorite pastime—gardening. Latin names have been banned. 
Maxims gathered by the author from his gardening friends 
fill the last ten pages of this 173-page book. Persons tired of 
deadly serious gardening volumes will appreciate the happy 
change provided by Mr. Robbins. 


The Flora of Mount Baker 


“Flora of Mount Baker,’’ by Harold St. John and Edith Hardin. Pub- 
lished by Mrs. Carl S. English, Jr., 10505 First Ave. N. W., Seattle, Wash. 
Price 50 cents. 


NE can readily realize that botanizing on Mt. Baker in 

Washington state would be fascinating, judging from 
the list of 334 species and varieties of plants that are tabu- 
lated and described by the authors. Most of this work was 
done by Edith Hardin, now Mrs. Carl S. English, Jr., in 
whose herbarium the specimens may be found. A brief intro- 
duction to this paper-bound booklet, taking five pages, is 
followed by a key to the families and then by botanical 





descriptions of the species and varieties. 
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z Sry) — 
Now cut in 1/6 the Time—Save arms and 
back—Get a smoother, cleaner job 

HEDGSHEAR was first shown to enthusi- 
astic crowds at the New York International 
Flower Show in March. Works on new vi- 
brationless principle. Just hold HEDGSHEAR 
at right level and walk. 6,000 cuts per min- 
ute. Cannot jam. Cuts light or tough 
branches easily—hedges, shrubbery or grass. 
Weighs only 5% Ibs. Runs from any lighting 
socket. Made by electric tool specialists 
with 20 years experience. 

Write for free demonstration—no obliga- 
tion. Distributors needed in some Territories. 
Write for details, 

SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 

1722 N, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC VIBRATIONLESS 


ALPINE and 
ROCK PLANTS 
MORE THAN [| OOO 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES 
Free catalogue telling how to have 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 








Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 





At Lissadell you will find 
Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





A BAKER'S DOZEN 
SEMPERVIVUM| 


(Hen and Chickens) 


1 each 13 named varieties from pots 
$2.00 prepaid—immediate shipment. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
CATALPA DRIVE, DAYTON, OHIO 


PLANT NOW 
FOR BEST RESULTS 


10 NEW ROCK GARDEN PLANTS for $1 
prepaid to you. | Rocky Mt. Blue Spruce, 1 Dwarf 
Pine, | Dwarf Rocky Mt. Holly, 1 Colorado Silver 
Spruce, 1 Mountain Shasta, 1 Douglas Fir, 1 
Rocky Mountain blue Columbine, 2 Mountain 
Viola, hardy pansy, 1 Kinniskinic, the red berried 
evergreen. Plants are 3 years old. A special offer 
to you prepaid for $1. 


H. D. BELCHER, Brook Forest, Colo. 












BULB 
anes 3 Oo ©) K 
helpful guide to 
Fall planting. Describes FRE 3 
the best Tulips, Daffo- ’ 
dils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, 
etc., with illustrations and directions. 
Write for Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
321 Burpee Building Philadelphia 


uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 


Roses, Perennials 
Write for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 
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We are offering 10 large bulbs of 
each of the following varieties, pre- 
paid: 

E. I. Farrington Marmora 

Mrs. Van Konynenburg Dr. F. E. Bennett 
Purple Glory Betty Nuthall 
Golden Dream Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Pfitzer’s Triumph Osalin 
Description of these and many others 
in our 1933 catalog. Send for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Wuglaize Gardens 





EXHIBITION QUALITY 


PEONIES 


AND ORIENTAL POPPIES 


World's finest and highest 
quality peonies from carefully 
selected, large, healthy field 
grown stock. Exhibition quality 
Auglaize 5-eye divisions produce 
strong healthy plants. Over 200 
varieties including all that The 
American Peony Society rate 9.0 
and over. 26 choice varieties 
ORIENTAL POPPIES includ- 
ing the new Neely introductions. 
One and two year old roots. 
Write for Bulietins and Prices. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS, BOX 52, Van Wert, Ohio 











GARDEN GOLD 


New 
Large Flowered 
Yellow 
Irises 
12 Plants $3.50 
3 Pluie d’Or 8 Coronation 


3 Gold Imperial 3 Prairie Gold 


Three super-plants of each of the above 
varieties, the twelve for $3.50 


THE IRIS GARDEN 


OVERLAND PARK KANSAS 














IRIS 


You will be pleased with the high quality 

and low price of the following Collection: 

Cardinal, Labor, Le COorrege, L’Aiglon, 

Midgard, Nymph, Souv. d’L Michaud, White 

and Gold — All for $2.00 cash — Postage 

prepaid. Other money saving Collections. 
Send for List 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754 45th AVE., 8.W., SEATTLE, WASH. 





THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


offer many of the New Irises as well as a criti- 
cal selection of Standard Varieties. A list of 
your wants will receive prompt attention. 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS MASS. 











Every Iris Lover 


will enjoy the interesting and 
novel way in which “The Iris of 
today”’ are color classified and de- 
scribed in the 1933 issue of 

An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


Sent free upon request 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 204D, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 











Two of the finest colored new Irises 
ever introduced. Read the full de- 
scriptions on another page of this 
issue. Order early if you wish them 
—and you should!—for the supply is 
limited. 


THE SIMPSON IRIS GARDENS 





HORTICULTURE 


A ROCK GARDEN OF SUCCULENTS 


NNUALS in the rock garden? One occasionally hears, 
““Yes’’; more often a stern ‘“‘No.”’ A rock garden is sup- 
posed to resemble a bit of a mountainside; why not observe 
Nature? We will find that along with perennials Mother 
Nature quite freely sows seed each year. 

One of the most beautiful rock gardens I have ever seen 
and one which called forth much commendable expression 
was a combination of rocks and all annuals set on a sloping 
piece of hillside. This may seem heresy and be winging far 
afield, yet I am attempting at the present time something just 
as radical. This is a rock garden composed entirely of tropical 
succulents such as one will find in southern California. 

There are many which I have found will bloom readily in 
our temperate latitudes. They are frost haters and must be 
taken indoors at the first suspicion of cold weather, but what 
a wealth of glorious material is available! 

The plant which started me in this direction was Echeveria 
globosa. Although the name of the variety seems to be mixed 
with E. secunda glauca, there are those who insist that 
E. globosa is the correct designation. This plant can be relied 
upon to bloom practically 100 per cent. The tall stalks of 
orange and scarlet bells start slowly arising the first week in 
July. They take six weeks to reach full size. Stalk after stalk 
grows until September. I have had a half dozen on a single 
plant in one season, averaging 14 inches in height. 

The foliage of E. globosa is a gray sea-green, delicate in its 
tints. The entire effect is delightful. The plant does not mind 
being lifted in bloom and will even tolerate lack of drainage 
for a surprising time. 

During the present season I am trying out 75 different 
types of tropical plants and the prospects are bright for a 
succulent rockery of surprising beauty in 1934. 

—Philip H. Moore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A CONTAINER FOR WATER LILIES 


ROPICAL water lilies are ordinarily planted in a box or 

tub, which is set on the bottom of the pool. Storing these 
boxes or tubs over Winter is often much of a problem, and 
they are too expensive to be discarded at the end of a single 
season. I have solved the problem for my own pool by using 
the bushel baskets that one can obtain at any grocery store. 
A bushel of rich soil feeds a tropical water lily well for a 
single season. The basket will last that long, but will be nearly 
enough gone at the end of the season to make discarding it 
easy. The two wire handles make handling these containers 
easy. Our local grocers charge a nickel apiece for the basket. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 








IRISE S @ Wide Variety 


Also many kinds of sedums, sempervivums, 
and other rockery plants; hemerocallises, 
phloxes, etc. Lisgmpon request. ~ 


MRS. ELIZABETH SCHEFFY 
Lark Meadows Iris Gardens 
WEST MANSFIELD, MASS. 











BLUE IRIS COLLECTION 


The very latest in improved va- 
rieties ——- six plants — Luzi- 
anna, Azurine, Lindberg, Hiamovi, 
Mary Barnett and Nightshade. 
$6.10 Value for $3.50 
Send for the new Williamson 
Iris Catalog 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 MARKET STREET 
BLUFFTON, IND. 





Modern Iris and Peonies 


You will need the new Iris catalog for ref- 
erence, as it lists over 600 varieties. They 
range from the early Dwarfs to the tall 
Bearded, and include the newest Siberians 
and gorgeous Japs that close the season. A 
list of meritorious Peonies is also available. 
Iris and Peonies are accurately described 
and classified. Blooming size roots at the 
new low prices. 
KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 

STA. M CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FINE IRIS 


Free 80 page catalogue, illustrated 
in color and half-tones, offering the 
finest Bearded Iris, Standard and 
Novelties, and many rare Species. 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. ©. Nicholls, Jr. CAMILLUS, N. Y. 
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| C. G. van Tubergen, Ltd. 
| Haarlem, Holland 


Choice Bulbs 


Direct From Holland 





For catalog quoting cost in Haarlem 
(Packing and importation charges to 


| 
| be paid by purchaser) 
| 


Apply to 


E. J. KRUG, Sole Agent 
110 Broad Street New York City 








New and Rare Garden Aristocrats 
SNE Illustrated price list free. 
\ \ Wi Or 
< or, 
¢ ¥ 
\ ‘A a - 
SEK yy them. Send for yours 
TODAY. 


Show your friends these 
colorful fascinating rare 
plants in your Garden. 
They aredifferent. Money- 
saving because we grow 
1 New Thomsen Blue Spruce, Bluest of all. 

Our origination. 4-8” $1.00 

4 Rare Rockery Evergreens. Yews% Juniper 1.00 
2 New Silver Juniper. 12-18” 1.00 
10 Choice Rockery Plants. Sedum &% Cactus 1.00 


1 Japanese Magnolia, Pink. 8-10” 1.00 
2 Jap. Blood-cutleaf Maple. Very rare, 

8-10” 1.00 
2 New Red Flow. Dogwood. 12-18” 1.00 


(Add 20¢ for Postage and Packing) 





the finest estates. 
Roxwooo 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INc. 
MILTON, DELAWARE 





Bobbink & Atkins 





Rutherford, New Jersey 














Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan.Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
burlapped for Summer shipping. Write for 
list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 





WANTED 
English Dew Trees 


Want 15 English Yew trees (Taxus bac- 
cata). Clipped cylindrical specimens of 
equal size about 4 ft. diameter, 12 ft. tall. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





Address: Room 1224, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Give details of size, age, price. Do not want 
Irish yew (var. fastigiata). 





New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Offers 


10% discount on all cash orders of 
$5.00 or more in June. 
catalog, free on request. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
BARRE, VERMONT 


Attractive 


DEPT. H 
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HANTON 


for GARDENERS 


Scentless—Invisible—Immediately Effective 

The way to keep your hands in the pink of con- 
dition is to protect them. 

HANTON is a skin cream, made from a formula 
worked out by chemists, pharmacists and doctors 
who are gardening enthusiasts. A few drops are 
simply rubbed into the clean skin. The hands may 
then be used without fear of stain. Ink, dirt, grease, 
oil, vegetable and fruit juices, carbon, paint—all 
will promptly disappear from the hands after a 
washing with soap and water. And HANTON is 
good for the skin. It replaces natural oils and is 
free from aikali. A gardener reports that HAN- 
TON will prevent ivy poisoning. 

HANTON is obtainable at 50c for a 2-oz. 
bottle, prepaid. Garden Club Special: six 2- 
oz. bottles for $2, prepaid. Household size, 
8-oz., prepaid, $1. To Garden Clubs, six 
8-oz. size, prepaid, $4. 


THE HANTON COMPANY 
BOX 666-H PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
AGENTS WANTED: Garden Club Sales and 

* Flower Shows are already 
making money selling HANTON. Members acting 
as agents in spare time are making $15 to $20 a 
week profit. By demonstration it sells readily. 
HANTON is a boon to outdoor and office workers. 


Let us know at the above address if you will be an 
agent for HANTON. 








SCHOOL Of 


HORTICULTURE 
FOR WOMEN 


Floricuiture, landscape design, fruit and vege- 
table growing, elective farm subjects. Two- 
year diploma course prepares for excellent 
positions. Near Philadelphia in fertile farming 
country. Practical instruction stressed. Modern 
stone buildings. Helpful short course in 
August. Booklet. 
MRS. P. H. SCHEDIN, Director 

Box AJ Ambler, Pa. 











FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


] A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
Edited by practical enthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems. 
Helpful hints to correspond- 
ents. Reports of tests. More 
facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 
115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 








GARDEN DIGEST 


“Clever, practical and neces- 
sary’’—the ‘‘garden magazine 
of all garden magazines” — 
because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary ——- always 
watching for the best. 
(Canada $1.85) 
Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00, 
to Canada, $1.85. Garden Digest, 2315 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York 





A Safe Garden Guide 


For practical, sound information on gardening, 
read the Gardeners’ Chronicle every month. Com- 
plete, dependable and timely, there is nothing else 
like it, and it costs only 25c per copy. 


Special Offer—13 months for $2.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 





WIRE PEONY SUPPORTS 


Does away with stakes 
i and strings. Neater. 

An adjustable wire hoop 
circles the plant and is held 
by three wire legs. 

Five for $1.25 Prepaid 


Leaflet Sent 


BERT CREASY 


BOX 624, NIAGARA FALLS,N.Y. 








Colorado BLUE Spruce, 3 year old. Extra 
strong trees. I will PREPAY them to you 
for only 2c each. H. D. BELCHER, Brook 
Forest, Colorado. 


HORTICULTURE 


MAKING A NEW WALK 


ie the making of a new walk among wild flowers, a back- 

ground seems needed. Hemlocks planted in a continuous 
V shaped fashion so that the base point of the V’s correspond 
on each side of the path with one another leaves a space along 
the path edge between the connected V’s to make an alternat- 


ing planting of white birch. 


The space between the points at the base of the V’s should 
equal the length of the side of the V. In other words, if the 
sides of the V’s are 15 feet in dimension, there should be a 
15-foot space between the two top points and between the 
base points when connected in a continuous fashion. When 
spacing the planting of the hemlocks along the sides of the 
V’s, it is desirable to arrange them so the three points of every 
V always equal and are marked by a hemlock, or any other 
evergreen one chooses to use. This leaves the space, as men- 
tioned above, between the hemlocks along the path edge for 
an alternating planting of white birch. 

When the hemlocks have grown tall enough to seem like 
an evergreen barrier between you and the space beyond, and 
the birches stand gracefully tall in their angle-planned green 
bay, this pathway takes on an exceptionally beautiful compo- 
sition of art and beauty. For here a ground covering along 
the path can be thickly studded with hardy ferns, little 
shadow-loving wild flowers and evergreen plants which ever 
give color and interest to the walk. 

Such a pathway when made on uneven ground provides a 
natural setting for the hemlocks and wild flowers. Hemlocks 
are always cheerful and graceful, and seem more artistic than 
ever when standing in zigzag fashion almost touching one 
another from the ends of their sweeping branches. While tall 
and gracefully slim from out of the hollowed turns pose the 
white birches like gleaming torches lightening up the shad- 
owy pathway. Especially in the Autumn, when the yellow 
leaves of the birches linger much longer than it is customary 
for birches to hold their leaves. 
walk in sunshine or moonlight the birches seem, indeed, like 
so many pearls set in a cluster of emeralds. 


Titusville, N. J. 


Upon entering this fragrant 


Mary Louisa Hellings. 
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GARDENING 


is 
PLEASURE 
with 
WONDER 
WEEDERS 


eb 


5 


die 


SPECIAL GARDEN 
CLUB OFFER 
No. 15 $5.40 per dozen, 
express collect 
One No. 19 FREE with 
orders totaling $1.50 

Nine Unique Features Postage 
Circular on Request Additional 15¢ 
THE WONDER WEEDER CO. 

ORANGE, MASS. P. O. BOX 1020 





CHRYSANTHEMUM 
EARLY BRONZE 


Our own introduction, is a fine large button va- 
riety, hardy, bronze-yellow in color. Blooms about 
September 15, early enough to escape hard frosts. 
Gardeners and chrysanthemum specialists are en- 
thusiastic over this new variety. 


90c for 3 plants (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





The Australian Garden Lover 


Bright, well illustrated monthly gardening mag- 
azine, giving all the gardening notes from sunny 
Australia. 


Roses, Gladioli, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, Australian Native Flora, Rock Gar- 
dens, Bush House and Glasshouse Notes. All flow- 
ers and vegetables. 


Seventeen cents per copy post free. Subscription, 
$2.00 per annum post free. 


Allied publications. Seed and Nursery Trader 
(trade only), 16 cents per copy post free, Sub- 
scription, $1.80 per annum post free. Fruit World 
of Australasia, 17 cents per copy post free. Aus- 
tralasian Poultry World, 17 cents per copy post 
free. Subscription, $2.00 per annum post free. 


HORTIOULTURAL PRESS PTY. LTD. 


Box 1944, G.P.O. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Kew man wishes to secure position on 
estate. G. C. D., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


Gardener desires position: Experienced in 
flowers, vegetables, shrubs, lawns, and 
hedges. 15 years’ experience. A capable and 
willing worker. Good references. P. J., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Gardener: Single man wishes position on 
estate. 18 years’ experience, cut flowers, 
potted plants, also vegetables. Care of rock- 
ery, lawns, fruit trees, everything pertain- 
ing to the upkeep of an estate. J. Mc., Care 
of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





A Protestant, American, college man, thor- 
oughly practical, with long and successful 
experience developing estates and handling 
men, would like a position. New construc- 
tion efficiently put through and costs kept 
down. F. H. R., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Experienced man with the added qualifica- 
tions of tree surgery, wild flower and land- 
scape experience wishes permanent or tem- 
porary position. Will go anywhere and do 
anything for reasonable wages. R. B. T., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Gardener: Experienced in lawns, shrubs, 
flowers, vegetables, and estate management. 
American, English descent. Married, mid- 
dle-aged. First class references. L. EB. H., 
Box 358, Shelter Island Hts., New York. 








Gardener, 25, desires position on private 
estate. Graduate of Essex County Agricul- 
tural School. Seven years’ experience in 
greenhouse and outdoor gardening. Excel- 
lent references furnished. M. T. C., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Gardener, 27, desires position on small pri- 
vate estate. A graduate of Essex Oounty 
Agricultural School. Seven years’ experi- 
ence in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
Excellent references furnished. H. L. §&., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’(“Boston, Mass. 











An experienced gardener capable of taking 
complete charge of estate. American nation- 
ality, 33 years old, agricultural school grad- 
uate (4 year course). Good greenhouse 
man, care of conservatory. Three years’ 
commercial experience growing cut flowers. 
Six months’ nursery experience, landscap- 
ing, propagating, and planting. H. F. H., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, 36, seeking office position in 
nursery, several years German nursery ex- 
perience. Willing to assist household duties 
if living in or other outside work. M. P., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Situation wanted: Grower of cut flowers, 
bedding stock and pot plants wishes a posi- 
tion in private or commercial place. Eight 
years’ experience, age 23, married. Best of 
references. Will go anywhere. Justin W. 
Carty, 4 Pickman Rd., Salem, Mass. 


Position wanted as superintendent or head 
gardener. Lifetime experience in all branches 
of work on a private estate. 16 years with 
last family. Single. References. F. E. §&., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-farmer desires position. Experi- 
enced in flowers and vegetables. Excellent 
references. L. P., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener superintendent, caretaker, wants 
responsible estate position. F. Du., Box 798, 
Southampton, L. I., N. Y. 





High school boy, 15 years of age, would like 
work on an estate for the summer. Eight 
hours each day will furnish candidate with 
necessary points for agricultural course in 
high school. BR. A. R., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Smith College graduate with stenographic 
training desires a secretarial position in 
landscape architect's office. Majored in hor- 
ticulture and landscape architecture. Spe- 
cial Courses at Cornell. Capable of helping 
with drafting and design work. D. L. D., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








